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THE HELLENIC CRISIS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

PART V 

We now come to the last part of what one might call the Greek 
tragedy, which was played in Hellas during the first three years of 
this world war with such marvelous success under Teutonic guidance. 
The events of June, 1916, 1 laid bare the whole plot, unmasked the 
royal actors at Athens, and compelled France and England, the pro- 
tecting Powers of Greece, at last to take drastic measures. 

The surrender of the "key" to Eastern Macedonia (the Roupel 
fortress) by Constantine to the Germano-Bulgarian forces was rightly 
considered by the guardians of Greece as a hostile act directed against 
them, demanding the adoption of appropriate measures for the se- 
curity of their armies on the Balkan front. Their first measure to 
this end was the substitution of Allied authorities for those of Greece 
in the city of Salonika. The second was the refusal by Great Britain 
to supply coal to Greek ships. The three Entente Powers had previ- 
ously warned the Greek Government that if it allowed the armies of 
their enemies to advance freely into Greek territory, such action 
would lead to serious consequences. 2 Therefore, the Royal Govern- 
ment of Greece, fearing lest the Allies institute repressive measures 
of a more drastic character, informed the Entente Governments that 
the further advance of the Bulgarian troops into Greek territory 
would be prevented. 8 

On June 10, 1916, as a further precautionary measure, French 
military forces occupied the Island of Thassos, near the port of 
Cavalla, in Macedonia, because France had reasons to believe that 
the Bulgarians would be allowed by Constantine to occupy that port. 

1 See Part IV in this Journal for July, 1918. 

2 London Times, June 9, 1916. 

3 Statement of Mr. Skouloudis, the Greek Premier, to the Entente Ministers, 
in London Times, June 10, 1916. 
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THE HELLENIC CRISIS 797 

On June 21, 1916, the Governments of France, Great Britain 
and Russia sent to the Greek Government the following collective 
note :* 

Under instructions from their Governments, the undersigned, 
Ministers of France, Great Britain, and Russia, representatives of 
the guaranteeing Powers of Greece, have the honor to make the fol- 
lowing declaration to the Hellenic Government, which they have also 
been instructed to bring to the notice of the Greek people : 

As they have already declared solemnly and in writing, the three 
guaranteeing Powers of Greece do not ask her to depart from her 
neutrality. They give a striking proof of this in putting amongst 
the first of their requests the complete demobilization of the Greek 
army in order to insure tranquillity and peace to the Greek people. 
But they have numerous and legitimate grounds of suspicion against 
the Greek Government, the attitude of which towards them is not in 
accordance with its repeated engagements, or even with the princi- 
ples of a loyal neutrality. It has too often favored the activities of 
certain foreigners, who have been openly working to mislead the 
opinion of the Greek people, to pervert its national conscience, and 
to create on Greek territory hostile organizations contrary to the 
neutrality of the country, and tending to compromise the security 
of the naval and military forces of the Allies. 

The entry of Bulgarian troops into Greece, the occupation of Fort 
Rupel and of other strategical points with the connivance of the 
Greek Cabinet, constitute a fresh threat for the Allied troops, which 
imposes on the three Powers the obligation to demand guarantees and 
immediate action. 

On the other hand, the Greek constitution has been ignored, the 
free exercise of universal suffrage prevented, the Chamber dissolved 
for the second time in less than a year against the clearly expressed 
wishes of the people, the electors summoned with general mobiliza- 
tion in force, with the result that the present Chamber only repre- 
sents a small part of the electorate, the whole country subjected to a 
regime of police oppression and tyranny, and led towards ruin with- 
out attention being paid to the justifiable observations of the Powers. 
The latter have not only the right, but the imperative duty, to pro- 
test against such violations of the liberties of which they are trustees 
to the Greek people. 

The hostile attitude of the Greek Government towards the Powers 
who liberated Greece from the foreign yoke and assured her inde- 
pendence, the evident collusion of the present Cabinet with their 
enemies, are yet stronger reasons for them to act with firmness, basing 
themselves on the rights which they hold from treaties to safeguard 
the Greek nation, and which have been strengthened each time the 
4 British Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous No. 27 (1916). 
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exercise of its rights and the enjoyment of its liberties has been 
threatened. 

Consequently, the guaranteeing Powers find themselves compelled 
to insist that the following measures should immediately be put into 
force : 

1. The real and complete demobilization of the Greek army, which 
is to be placed on a peace footing with the least possible delay. 

2. The existing Ministry to be immediately replaced by a Cabinet 
of Affairs of no political complexion, affording all necessary guaran- 
tees for the loyal application of the benevolent neutrality which 
Greece has undertaken to observe towards the Allied Powers, as well 
as for the sincerity of a new appeal to the country. 

3. The immediate dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, fol- 
lowed by a general election immediately after the expiration of the 
term laid down by the Constitution and after the general demobili- 
zation shall have restored the electorate to its normal conditions. 

4. The removal, in accord with the Powers, of certain police offi- 
cials, whose attitude, inspired by foreign influence, has facilitated 
assaults on peaceful citizens as well as insults offered to the Allied 
legations and their nationals. 

Ever animated by the most benevolent and most friendly feeling 
towards Greece, but at the same time resolved to obtain without dis- 
cussion or delay the application of these indispensable measures, the 
guaranteeing Powers can only leave to the Greek Government the 
entire responsibility for the events which may occur if their just 
demands are not immediately accepted. 

This peremptory note compelled the Premier, Mr. Skouloudis, 
and his associates to tender their resignation to Constantine, who 
was not long in substituting another Cabinet headed by Mr. Zaimis. 
The new Prime Minister, who subsequently proved to be no less sub- 
servient to the royal will than his predecessor, assumed the reins of 
government on June 23, 1916, and on the same day in a note to the 
three Entente Ministers, he declared that the Greek Government 
was ready to acquiesce completely in the demands of the three Allies. 5 

This apparent submission did not, however, prevent the King 
from continuing to use every possible artifice to thwart the plans of 
the Entente Powers, culminating in an open clash with them and 
the shedding of innocent blood. Thus, while the demobilization of 
the regular Greek army was slowly and reluctantly proceeding, Con- 
stantine was secretly preparing another army, modelled on the Swiss 
5 British Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous No. 27 (1916). 
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system, which could be made ready within a short time. These pros- 
pective soldiers, who were enrolled under the euphemistic name of 
"reservists," soon became the terror of those who opposed or were 
suspected of opposing the so-called royal policy. The money needed 
for the organization of these bands was amply furnished by the Ger- 
man Legation at Athens. 6 

While the German Minister at Athens was giving assurances to 
Mr. Zaimis that the armies of the Central Powers and their Allies 
would not advance beyond the occupied Greek strongholds and fort- 
resses, in Eastern Macedonia, 7 the Bulgarians were making prepara- 
tions to push their forward movement as far as the Mgean Sea and 
to dispossess Greece of her territory with its rich tobacco fields and 
the much coveted port of Cavalla. 

This movement was accomplished undoubtedly with the con- 
nivance of Constantine, who had given secret orders to the Greek 
commanders not to oppose the Bulgarian invasion. As a matter of 
fact, the Greek army not only did not attempt to stop the invasion, 
except a small section which did so contrary to its instructions, but it 
refused to help the French contingents which attempted to stop the 
invaders. 8 When the Bulgarian army approached the outskirts of 
Cavalla, the officer in charge of the defense of that locality took the 
necessary measures to defend the city, but, to his surprise, General 
Hatsopoulos, acting under superior orders, gave instructions to the 
Greek troops to surrender the surrounding ground and prohibited 
them from digging any trenches for their defense. 9 

The invasion of Macedonia by the Bulgarian troops and the dis- 
astrous consequences which resulted from it for Greece, made a deep 
impression on the Greek people of that country ; but the most humili- 
ating and disgraceful incident of the Macedonian tragedy was the 

6 This was admitted by Mr. Tsanetouleas, the Minister of Finance in the 
Cabinet of Prof. Lambros, during the Parliamentary inquiry instituted in Greece 
in the course of the year 1917. See minutes in Greek National Herald, Novem- 
ber 29, 1917. 

7 Greek White Book, Document No. 67, Supplement to this Joubnal for 
April, 1918, p. 159; also Documents Diplomatiques, Supplement, 1917, No. 33. 

8S. B. Pronotario, The Macedonian Tragedy (in Greek), pp. 26, 27, 28. 
9 Jlid., p. 49. 
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surrender of nearly 8,000 Greek troops under General Ha,tsopoulos 
with nearly all the war material accumulated by Greece in Eastern 
Macedonia. Most of these troops had reached the sea coast and were 
preparing to embark on English boats for transportation to the Greek 
mainland, under instructions of the Greek Minister of War (General 
Yanakitsas) , when they were suddenly ordered by their commander, 
General Hatsopoulos, to move to the interior of the country, behind 
the Bulgarian troops. Thus, while the "War Minister was ordering 
the troops to return to Greece, King Constantine was giving secret 
orders to their commander to surrender them to the Germano-Bul- 
garian Army. 10 The only action that the Greek Government took 
was to make a perfunctory protest to Germany and demand the re- 
turn of the troops, which was, of course, not complied with. This 
action of Germany in making prisoners of war of troops of a neutral 
country was entirely unprecedented, but was undoubtedly done at 
the suggestion or with the acquiescence of Constantine, who feared 
that these soldiers, if left free, would join the Salonika movement. 

On August 30, 1916, a revolution, headed by some Greek officers 
and a few civilians, broke out in Salonika. The revolutionists imme- 
diately repudiated the Government of Constantine and formed a 
Committee of National Defense, whose purpose was to eject the Bul- 
garian invaders from Greek Macedonia. This revolutionary junta 
later developed into the Provisional Government of Greece, under 
the leadership of Mr. Venizelos, Admiral Countouriotis and General 
Danglis, with headquarters at Salonika. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, under the eyes of the three protecting Powers of Greece, soon 
began to increase in power and influence, to the detriment of the 
Royal Greek Government attached to the Central Powers. 

As the King still continued to temporize and evade in the fulfill- 
ment of the promises made to the Entente, on September 1, 1916, 23 
Allied warships, with 7 transports of troops, appeared a few miles 
off the port of Piraeus. The next day the ministers of Great Britain 

10 The German Minister at Athens, in a note to the Greek Minister under 
date of August 28, 1916, stated that the Greek troops surrendered voluntarily the 
forts and Cavalla, as well as the war material. Greek White Book, Doc. No. 68 
in Supplement, April, 1918, p. 160. 
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and France, in a note to the Greek Government, informed it that 
they had learned that information about their military movements 
was being sent to their enemies by Greek officials over the Greek 
telegraph lines. They therefore demanded: 1st, the control of the 
posts and telegraph lines, including the wireless system; 2nd, the 
immediate expulsion from Greece of enemy agents employed in cor- 
ruption and espionage; 3rd, that the Greek Government take the 
necessary measures against Greek subjects guilty of complicity in 
corruption and espionage. 11 Upon receipt of this note the Greek 
Government immediately acquiesced in the demands. 12 

On September 10th, some ruffians, instigated by the German 
propaganda, entered the garden of the French Legation, while the 
Entente ministers were holding a conference, and shouted "Long 
live the King, down with France and England." 13 French sailors 
were landed to protect the legation, and on September 11th the 
Zaimis Cabinet resigned, its position having become unbearable on 
account of the popular clamor due to the Bulgarian invasion of 
Macedonia. 14 

On the 16th of the same month, Constantine induced Mr. Cal- 
ogeropoulos, a politician of the old school, to form a Cabinet, ostensi- 
bly to conciliate the Allies, but really in order to placate them, while 
he continued to carry out the royal policy. The pro-German sympa- 
thies of some of the members of this new Cabinet were known to the 
Entente ministers and they refused to have any dealing with it. 

On September 25th, Mr. Venizelos left the Hellenic capital and 
proceeded to his native land, Crete, where he raised the standard of 
rebellion, which he characterized as being not "anti-dynastic," but 
"anti-Bulgarian," namely, for the expulsion of Tsar Ferdinand's 
army from Greek Macedonia. On October 16th, the Provisional 
Government was created in Salonika, consisting, as previously stated, 
besides the Cretan Statesman, of Admiral Countouriotis and General 

11 London Times, September 4, 1916, and other London papers of that date. 
Also Crawfurd Price, Venizelos and the War, pp. 185-186. 

12 London Times, September 5, 1916. 

13 Ibid., September 11, 1916. 

14 Ibid., September 13, 1916. 
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Danglis. This triumvirate exercised the power of a regular and 
orderly de facto government, and in a short time extended its author- 
ity to nearly all the islands and to that part of Macedonia which was 
under the control of the army of the Entente Powers. 

The Provisional Government at Salonika had hoth the moral and 
material support of Great Britain, France and Eussia. The Eoyal 
Government, on the contrary, was unable to get efficient help from 
the Teutonic Powers, except money for purposes of corruption and 
the maintenance of a secret army. Therefore, Constantine, in order 
to prevent the further extension of the authority of the Provisional 
Government to the rest of Greece, and to propitiate public opinion 
in the Entente countries, offered to the Allies most of the remaining 
war material of Greece, to counterbalance, as he stated, a similar 
favor which he was accused of having shown to the Central Powers 
and to Bulgaria. This offer was made to the French Deputy, Mr. 
Benazet, during a visit to Athens in the autumn of 1916, but was 
subsequently repudiated by Constantine on the pretext that it was 
not ratified by his so-called government, as we shall presently see. 15 
While the King was secretly playing his game of double dealing, 
Admiral Dartige was presenting notes on the part of the three En- 
tente Powers, making various demands on the Greek Government, 
such as the expulsion of enemy agents, the control of the police by 
the Allies, the surrender of the Greek fleet and the expulsion of the 
ministers of the Central Powers and their Allies from Athens, to 
which the Government of Constantine reluctantly acquiesced. 16 

But what was most strange was that while the French Admiral 
was presenting peremptory notes to the Greek Government and em- 
ploying coercive measures against Greece, the people, at least the 
majority of them, did not seem to resent the attitude of the Allies 
towards them. Thus, on October 28th, Admiral Dartige was re- 
ceived with ovations by the Mayor, the Municipal Council and the 
people at Piraeus, and on November 16th, the same popular demon- 
is Official report of Mr. Benazet, communicated to the Greek Government by 
the French Foreign Office on April, 1918, in London Times, April 22, 1918. 

16 See notes presented during the months of October and November, 1916, in 
London Times of October 7, 12, 13, and November 23, 1916. 
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stration was shown during his visit to the Mayor and Municipal 
Council of Athens. 17 

Pursuant to the above-mentioned preliminary understanding be- 
tween Constantine and the French Deputy Benazet, Admiral Dartige, 
on November 16th, presented a note to the Greek Government in 
which it was stated that the surrender of the Roupel Fortress and 
the port of Cavalla to the Bulgarians, and particularly the abandon- 
ment to the invaders of the important war material, had disturbed 
the equilibrium to the profit of the enemies of the Entente; that the 
French Government desired to re-establish this equilibrium, and to 
that end demanded from the Greek Government the surrender of all 
the remainder of the war material which the demobilization of the 
army had rendered useless. Compensation was offered for the value 
of the war material to be surrendered. 

On November 21, 1916, Professor Lambros, the then Greek Pre- 
mier, answered that so far as the rupture of the equilibrium was 
concerned, the war material and guns belonging to Greece which 
had been seized by the Allies were not only superior to those taken 
by the Bulgarians, but more modern; that if the Greek Government 
acquiesced in the demands contained in the note, it would commit a 
flagrant violation of neutrality; that, furthermore, the stripping of 
the country of its arms, thus making the nation impotent to defend 
its vital interests if they should be jeopardized, would not be toler- 
ated by Greek public opinion. For these reasons, the Greek Govern- 
ment refused categorically to comply with the demand of the Entente 
Powers. 

The French Admiral on November 24, 1916, rejoined with an 
ultimatum the substance of which was that the Greek Government 
should deliver ten mountain batteries by the 1st of December (1916) 
and the remainder not later than the 16th of the same month, and 
that in case of non-compliance with this demand, the commander 
of the Allied fleets would take all the measures required by the 
situation. 18 

On November 30, 1916, the Greek Government refused to surren- 

17 London Times, October 30, and November 20, 1916. 
is md., November 27, 1916. 
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der arms. 18 That night about 2,500 Allied blue jackets were landed 
at Piraeus, the majority of them coming from the French men-of-war. 
The next day the Allied contingents marched towards Athens, and 
were suddenly attacked by Greek troops stationed on the hills near 
the road. The Allied sailors returned the fire, and about 200 persons 
on both sides were killed and wounded. 

The attack against the Allied contingents had evidently a double 
object : first, to cause a split between the Allies and the Greek people 
so as to preclude their subsequent cooperation against the Teutonic 
Powers in the event of the assumption of power by Mr. Venizelos 
and his party; and secondly, to extirpate the Venizelist movement 
by the massacre of the adherents of the Cretan "Eebel," and by 
this act of frightfulness to terrorize the people and compel them to 
cling to Constantine, who, it was hoped, would be looked upon as 
the defender of the independence of Greece. 

In further compliance with this prearranged plan, during the 
same day (December 1) and the next day, hundreds of peaceful 
citizens of Athens were arrested, a number were murdered in cold 
blood, and many, after being brutally treated by the royal police 
and "Reservists," were put in jail. Similar acts of terrorism were 
perpetrated in other parts of Greece against the adherents of Ven- 
izelos or those who disapproved "the royal policy." 20 

These acts of lawlessness committed by the agents of Constan- 
tine and the German propagandists provoked the indignation not 
only of the representatives of the Allies, but also those of the Neutral 
Powers. The American minister, seconded by the minister of Hol- 
land, made representations to the Greek Government severely con- 
demning the acts perpetrated on December 1st and 2nd against inno- 
cent persons by agents of the Greek Government. 21 The American 
minister furthermore demanded that the Greek Government grant 
redress for the grievance of a naturalized citizen of the United 

19 London Times, December 2, 1916. 

20 See details of these events in London Times, December 9, 1916, and other 
London papers of that date. Also in he Temps, December 19, 1916, Journal 
des Debate, January 8, 1917, and Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1, 1917, in arti- 
cle by L. Maccas. 

21 London Times, December 9, 1916. 
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States who was robbed and ill-treated by the soldiers of Constan- 
tine, without any justifiable cause, and would probably have been 
shot had it not been for the timely intervention of the minister. 22 

In the eyes of Constantine the perpetrators of these dastardly 
acts were heroes worthy of reward and high distinction. The Minis- 
ter of War (General Yanakitsas) issued on behalf of his royal master 
to the troops at Athens who took part in the events of December 1st 
and 2nd an order of the day congratulating and thanking them for 
their "exemplary behavior during the memorable days of December 
1st and 2nd." 

It should be noted that the notorious "Reservists" were still 
flourishing, notwithstanding the promise of Constantine and the 
official note of his government to the Allies that they would be dis- 
solved. They were proclaimed the pillars of the throne and in two 
circulars addressed to them by their Central Council were secretly 
complimented for their nefarious acts at the time of the December 
massacre. 28 

The royal press was profuse in its eulogy of the "Great King." 
The court organ, Nea Hemera, referred to the first and second days 
of December as "two of the greatest, the most sacred, splendid and 
glorious days in all the recorded days of Greek history." 2 * 

While the King, through his tools, was thus extolling the treach- 
erous attack on the Allied contingents, the Greek Government, on 
the other hand, on December 1st, through its representative at Paris 
"was expressing its sincere regret and that of King Constantine for 
the recent events in Athens, which they deplored. ' ' 25 

Great Britain and France, humiliated by the treacherous acts of 
Constantine of December 1st and 2nd, and baffled by his intrigues, 
at last found themselves forced to take drastic measures against a 
country which was, so to speak, their own creation and which had 

2 2 See details in London Daily Telegraph, January 6, 1917, and in New York 
Times, of same date. 

23 he Temps, December 26, 1916, and Journal des Dioats, January 10, 1917. 

24 London Times, December 26, 1916. 

25 Router's dispatch of December 13, 1916, quoted by London Times and other 
English papers of that date. 
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enjoyed their protection for nearly a century. On December 7, 1916, 
their fleets instituted a blockade of the coasts of the Hellenic King- 
dom, except the territories under the control of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Salonika. 

On the 14th of December, 1916, the ministers of France, Great 
Britain, Russia and Italy addressed an ultimatum to the Greek 
Government peremptorily demanding the transportation of the Greek 
troops stationed in Thessaly and the war material to Peloponnesus, 
and the stopping of the movement of Greek troops and war material 
to the north. The ultimatum stated that the non-acceptance of these 
demands within twenty-four hours would be considered a hostile act, 
and furthermore that "the blockade of the Greek coast would be 
maintained until the Greek Government had made full reparation 
for the recent unprovoked attacks of the Greek forces against the 
Allied troops in Athens and until sufficient guarantees have been 
given. ' ' 26 

In reply the Greek Government promised to comply with the 
demands of the Allied Powers, and expressed the hope that they 
would raise the blockade of the coasts of Greece. 27 

The ministers of France, Great Britain and Russia, who had now 
taken their residence in men-of-war lying near the harbor of Piraeus, 
perceiving that Constantine was undermining their work in various 
ways, particularly through the so-called Reservists and generally 
through German spies, demanded in a new note, dated December 
21, 1916, the prohibition of the meetings of the Reservists, the con- 
trol again of the telegraph and post-office services, — of which they 
had been dispossessed during the events of December 1st and 2nd, 
— the release from jail of all the adherents of Venizelos, and the 
creation of a mixed commission to inquire into the events of Decem- 
ber 1st and 2nd. 28 

But Constantine still tried to evade the demands of the Allies by 
dilatory methods and particularly to avoid releasing the Venizelists 

26 English text of ultimatum in London Times, December 16, 1916. 
^ Tbid., December 18, 1916. See also supplementary note in ibid., December 
26, 1916, and other London papers. 
28 Hid., December 22, 1916. 
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and the payment to them of compensation for the damages inflicted 
upon their properties during the December troubles. Another note, 
dated December 31, 1916, was therefore transmitted to the Greek 
Government, signed by the three Protecting Powers of Greece, — 
Italy associating herself by a separate note, — in which the Allies 
demanded: (1) The withdrawal to the Peloponnesus of all Greek 
troops, except those necessary for police and the maintenance of 
order, with all their arms and munitions of war, the period of 
execution to be settled in common with the delegates of the Allies; 
(2) the prohibition of all meetings by the Reservists, except in the 
Peloponnesus, and the "rigorous enforcement of the measures pro- 
hibiting all civilians from carrying arms"; (3) the restoration of 
the various Allied controls which were in existence before the 1st 
of December, 1916 ; (4) the release of all persons detained for political 
reasons, and indemnification to persons who unjustly suffered as a 
result of the events of December 1st and 2nd and the following 
days; (5) the removal of the general of the army who was in com- 
mand during the December troubles; (6) and last, a formal apology 
to the ministers of the Allies by the Greek Government. The note 
concluded by informing the Royal Government that "military neces- 
sity may compel them shortly to land troops at Itea (on the coast 
of the Gulf of Corinth) and take them to Salonika by the Larissa 
railway. ' ' 29 After warning the Greek Government that the three 
Protecting Powers reserved to themselves full liberty of action in 
case the attitude of that government subsequently gave them cause 
for complaint, they formally pledged themselves to the Hellenic Gov- 
ernment "not to permit armed forces of the Government of National 
Defense to profit by the retirement of the royal troops from Thessaly 
and Epirus to cross the neutral zone established in agreement with 
the Greek Government. ' ' 30 The Allies did not, however, omit again 
to inform the Greek Government that the blockade of the coasts of 

29 London Daily Telegraph, January 2, 1917. 

30 This pledge to Constantine was the source of much trouble. It practically 
insured immunity to Constantine without any benefit to the Allies, for that crafty 
sovereign while deriving all the advantages accruing to himself, evaded the obliga- 
tions imposed upon him. It was therefore bitterly criticized by Mr. Venizelos. 
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Greece would be maintained until satisfaction had been accorded on 
all the points contained in the note. 8 * 

On January 6, 1917, Constantine's Minister for Foreign Affairs 
transmitted to the Allies the answer of the Greek Government to 
their note of December 31, 1916, but as this answer was considered 
evasive and unsatisfactory, the three Protecting Powers and Italy, 
on January 9, 1917, presented an ultimatum. 82 

The following day the Greek Government acquiesced in the de- 
mands of the Allies with some reservations and requested that the 
blockade of the coasts of Greece be raised, to which the Allies replied 
on January 13, 1917, refusing to raise the blockade until after the 
unequivocal acceptance and carrying out of all their demands. 88 

On January 16, 1917, the Greek Government accepted the ulti- 
matum in its entirety and promised to carry out the demands of 
the Allies. On January 24, 1917, it apologized for "the regrettable 
occurrences" of December 1, 1916, when the international contingents 
were attacked by the royal troops at Athens, stated that General 
Callaris, the commander of the said troops, had been deprived of his 
command, and promised to dissolve all societies prejudicial to the 
state. On January 29, 1917, the ceremony of the salute to the flags 
of the four Allied Powers took place at Athens in the presence of 
the Allied ministers. 84 

Notwithstanding all these diplomatic notes and the promise of 
the Greek Royal Government faithfully to comply with the Allied 
demands, all kinds of subterfuges were used in order to delay, ham- 
per, and, if possible, evade, the fulfillment of the promises given. 
The mot d'ordre given secretly to the military commanders, as well 
as to the civil authorities, was that the "son of the Eagle," as Con- 
stantine was called by his admirers, resented the pressure of the 
Powers, and that he was only seeking to gain time, and that there- 
fore every artifice should be used to deceive the Allies. In conse- 
quence of these machinations, many officers and soldiers who had 

31 London Daily Telegraph, January 2, 1917. 

32 Ibid., January 12, 1917. 

33 IUd., January 18, 1917. 
34/B«., January 31, 1917. 
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been transported to the Peloponnesus were secretly returned in civilian 
clothes or on leave to the northern part of Greece. Arms, munitions 
and a large part of the war material were hidden in different parts 
of the country instead of being transported to the Peloponnesus 
as promised to the Allies, Irregular bands were formed under the 
command of royalist officers, who infested the so-called neutral zone 
and on more than one occasion attacked the Allied soldiers and 
officers. 35 General Sarrail was obliged to take drastic measures against 
these royal marauders and ordered the Allied troops to pursue them 
relentlessly. German officers crossed into Greece for purposes of es- 
pionage and propaganda and it was well known to the Allied Lega- 
tions that they were frequent visitors at the Royal Palace and held 
secret conferences with the adherents of the King. 86 

In the beginning of May, 1917, the cabinet of Lambros resigned 
and Mr. A. Zaimis again agreed to head a Ministry. This easy-going 
person had the reputation of being pro- Ally, but lacked volition. By 
this time the Entente statesmen were tired of half-measures and 
decided to carry out the resolution which they had already formed, 
namely, the dethronement of Constantine. Accordingly in June, 
1917, a distinguished French statesman, namely, Charles C. A. Jon- 
nart, Member of the Senate and former Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was appointed by the three Protecting Powers of Greece, namely, 
France, Great Britain and Russia, as High Commissioner to Greece, 
entrusted with the delicate task of giving a final solution to the 
Hellenic crisis. 

Mr. Jonnart was to carry out the decision of the three Powers 
without bloodshed, if possible. While he was on the way to Greece, 
the army under General Sarrail in Macedonia was marching to oc- 
cupy Thessaly. A French detachment occupied both sides of the 
Canal of Corinth and seized the bridge connecting the two mainlands, 
thus blocking all communications between the mainland of Greece 

35 The guilt of Constantine on this point is established beyond doubt in the 
deciphered telegrams. Documents Diplomatiques, Supplement, Nos. 61, 67 and 69. 

36 London Times, May 1, 1917. See Documents Diplomatiques, Supplement, 
No. 79, in which ex-Queen Sophie speaks of her conversation by telephone with 
Falkenhausen who had then gone to Larissa by aeroplane. 
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and the Peloponnesus, where the majority of the Greek troops had 
already been transported at the request of the Allies. Italy, on her 
side, more for political than military reasons, occupied the much 
coveted city of Yannina, the capital of Epirus, in the hope of in- 
corporating it with the so-called Albanian State, over which the 
Italian Government had declared a protectorate. On June 11th, con- 
tingents of Allied troops landed also at Piraeus, but the bulk of 
the troops were kept in the ships ready to land and march to Athens 
in case of need. 

Mr. Jonnart, after reaching Piraeus, had an interview on board 
a man-of-war with Mr. Zaimis, to whom he communicated the object 
of his mission, and on June 11th he delivered an ultimatum to the 
Greek Government on behalf of the three Allies informing it that the 
Protecting Powers had decided to reconstitute the unity of the king- 
dom without impairing the institution of constitutional royalty which 
they had guaranteed; that as King Constantine had violated the 
Constitution which had been guaranteed by them, he "had lost the 
confidence of the Protecting Powers," and that, therefore, they de- 
manded his abdication and the designation of his successor, to the 
exclusion of the heir to the throne. The ultimatum was to expire 
24 hours after its delivery. 37 

On June 12th, the Greek Premier informed Mr. Jonnart that 
King Constantine being "solicitous solely for the interests of Greece, 
had decided to leave the country with the heir to the throne," and 
that he designated as his successor his son Alexander. 38 Constantine 
by a proclamation on the same day announced to the Greek people 
that, submitting to necessity and fulfilling a duty, he was departing 
from Greece with the heir to the throne, leaving his son Alexander 
on the throne. 

Within fifteen days of the arrival of the High Commissioner of 
the Allies in Greece, Mr. Venizelos, at the invitation of the new King, 
again assumed the reins of government. 

The forcible intervention of the three Protecting Powers in the 

37 See details in M. Jonnart en Grdce et abdication de Consiantin, by Ray- 
mond Eeeouly. 

ssibid., p. 116-117; London Tunes, June 14, 1917. 
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internal affairs of Greece and the repressive measures which they 
adopted against that country have been commented upon by the 
public men and writers of both the Entente and Teutonic Powers. 
The spokesmen of the Allies assert that the intervention was justified 
both by treaty rights and the unneutral conduct of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. Those of the Central Powers contend that the occupation 
of the territory of Greece by the Entente troops gave them an equal 
right to invade Hellas as a measure of self-protection and defense. 

The contention of the diplomatists and statesmen of the Entente 
Powers is in fact supported by the diplomatic instruments which 
created the Hellenic State and guaranteed to it both her independence 
and a constitutional form of government, which Constantine wan- 
tonly violated. 39 

On the question, however, of the landing of the Allied troops in 
Salonika, Great Britain and France would have been more justified 
had they based their actions on the Protocol of February, 1830, 
rather than upon the so-called invitation of Mr. Venizelos, the Pre- 
mier of Greece. Their right of intervention, by which the dethrone- 
ment of Constantine was effected, is founded on the express terms of 
the treaty of 1863 (Article 3) which guaranteed to Greece a consti- 
tutional regime. The late King George I, and father of Constantine, 
was placed by the three Protecting Powers upon the throne of Greece 
under that express condition, and in justice to the memory of that 
sovereign it should be stated that during his long reign of half a 
century, he never deviated from the oath he took at the time of his 
accession to the Greek throne and discharged faithfully his royal 
duties in obedience both to the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 40 

The repressive measures resorted to by the Entente Powers, such 
as the blockade of the Greek coast, the seizure of her fleet and mer- 
chant marine, and other acts of this character, may be considered as 

39 See Part II in this Journal, April, 1917, and documents in Supplement 
of this Journal, of April, 1918, pp. 67 et seq. 

40 One may, however, mention an exception to this general conduct of the late 
King of the Hellenes, namely, the conferring by royal decree, of the title of the 
Duke of Sparta upon the successor to the Greek throne, a proceeding contrary to 
the express terms of the Greek Constitution by which the conferring of any title 
is prohibited. 
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acts of reprisals, justified by the unneutral conduct of the govern- 
ment of Constantine. The various documents published in the Greek 
"White Book, and particularly the deciphered despatches exchanged 
between the ex-King or his government with the German Kaiser and 
the Imperial Government, furnish abundant proofs that the Royal 
Government of Greece under the leadership of Constantine was not 
only aiding secretly the Central Powers, but was only waiting for an 
opportunity to attack the Allied armies in Macedonia, which oppor- 
tunity fortunately both for the Entente Powers and the Greek people 
never presented itself. 

Having exposed the treacherous acts of the ex-King of Greece and 
his various governments, which brought their country to the brink 
of ruin, it may not be out of place to state that the political mistakes 
which were made, and the blunders which were committed, by some 
of the statesmen of the Entente Powers were to a great extent the 
source of the evils suffered by the people of Greece during the three 
years of the Hellenic crisis. The secret treaties with the Govern- 
ment of the late Czar of Russia as to the disposition of Constanti- 
nople and that with Italy, assigning to her the Greek islands of 
Dodecanese and Epirus under the guise of a protectorate over the 
so-called state of Albania, furnished to Constantine and to his sym- 
pathizers the best argument to mislead Greek public opinion, which, 
coupled with the ubiquitous German propaganda, brought Hellas to 
a pass which, had it not been for the genius of its great statesman, 
Mr. Eleutherios Venizelos, would have resulted in a real calamity 
for Greece and brought a catastrophe to the armies of the Entente 
Powers in the Near East. 

Let us hope that these mistakes will not be repeated and that the 
principles of justice and equity will be the guiding spirit of the 
international arrangements of the future Great Peace Conference. 

Theodore P. Ion. 



